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“OLD GLORY” FLIES OVER FORT LYAUTEY, IN 





MOROCCO, AS A SYMBOL GUARDING 


broadcast to the people of North Africa on November I1, 


troops patrolling Fort 
The defenders of saluting the memory 


of France who created 


Stars and Stripes proudly flies 


Resident-General 


country was built his achievement 





the Marshal, referred 


North African 


FRENCH INDEPENDENCE. 


General Eisenhower 


It was particularly fitting 


that he should 


my command 
North African 
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AFLOAT TO NORTH AFRICA: THE BIGGEST MILITARY OPERATION IN HISTORY. 
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A PART OF THE GREAT ALLIED CONVOY PASSING THROUGH THE ATLANTIC EN ROUTE TO NORTH AFRICA, THE BIGGEST COMBINED OPERATION EVER KNOWN. PROTECTED 
BY THE FLEET AND A CONTINUOUS AIR UMBRELLA, WHICH PINNED U-BOATS IN THEIR BASES, IT REACHED ITS DESTINATION WITHOUT A SINGLE LOSS. 











IN THE FLAGSHIP, FLYING THE FLAG OF REAR-ADMIRAL SIR HAROLD BURROUGH, SAILED MOST OF THE SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE RESPECTIVE SERVICES AND THEIR STAFFS 
IN THE PICTURE ABOVE, THE ADMIRAL GIVES A LECTURE TO OFFICERS AND MEN EXPLAINING THE FORTHCOMING OPERATIONS. 


If ever there were a combined operation in the true sense of the word, said | be achieved by Allied co-operation. This vast armada, under its protective air 
Commander Anthony Kimmins, in his recent broadcast, it was the landing in North umbrella, passed through the Straits of Gibraltar at dead of night, and next 
Africa. Not only did it call for perfect co-operation between all branches of the morning was well inside the Mediterranean Soon after nightfall the main fleet 
three fighting Services, but it was also an outstanding example of what can turned south, and before long sighted lights ahead—the lights of Algiers. 
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THE NORTH AFRICA OPERATIONS: U.S. LANDINGS IN SURCOUF AND FEDALA. 














UNITED STATES TROOPS LANDING AT SURCOUF ON NOVEMBER 8. THE PRODIGIOUS ALLIED OPERATIONS IN NORTH AFRICA AND MOROCCO WITNESSED MANY SUCH BEACH LANDINGS, 
MOSTLY UNOPPOSED BY THE FRENCH. ALONG THE COAST OF FRENCH MOROCCO, THE TWO MAIN OBJECTIVES WERE CASABLANCA AND RABAT. 

















THE LANDING AT FEDALA, ON THE MOROCCAN COAST, A FEW MILES DISTANT FROM CASABLANCA, WHERE VIOLENT SEA AND AIR BATTLES TOOK PLACE BEFORE ITS FINAL SURRENDER 
THE BLACK SMOKE IN THE DISTANCE SHOWS THE BATTLE FOR CASABLANCA IN FULL ACTION 


Simultaneously on November 7-8 with the landing of troops in North Africa, other 


onvoys, instead of passing through the Straits of Gibraltar, made for certain landing 
places in French Morocco, with Casablanca and Rabat the main objectives Places 
ke Fedala, north-east of Casablanca, and Surcouf were rapidly seized by U.S. troops, 


from landing barges in a smooth sea At Casablanca the French warships, including 
the ‘‘ Jean Bart,’’ were heavily attacked, and U.S. soldiers, seizing the reservoir at 
Kinetia, were able to cut off Casablanca’s water supply French naval forces by 


November | had ceased all resistance 
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oa was thrilled by the news from Egypt, 
for so many reasons. But I think the chief one 
was not merely the promise of ultimate victory, how- 
ever still remote—the twig from Ararat seen on the 
desolate waters of war from our lonely, floating ark— 
but even more, the vindication of our much-tried, 
much-maligned Army. It was that which sent one’s 
heart bounding into the air. I had just got back 
from lecturing to one of 
its units, and was sitting 
at my work beside the 
embers, when my wife, 
who had gone to bed, i 
came running down the 
stairs to tell me of the 
special communiqué 
from Cairo. The long 
trail of reverses and 
adversities suffered by 
patient, enduring men, 
ill-equipped and ill-sup- 
ported, passed before my 
mind; I laid down my 
work and looked into the 
fire, and saw in the 
embers the images of the 
past—Louvain, Dunkirk, 
Thermopyle, Malaya, 
Knightsbridge, Tobruk 
—and now at last this 
glorious vindication. Un- 
shakable fortitude, cheer- 
fulness in the bight of 
Hell, training, discipline, 
patience,resourcefulness, 
indomitable resolution— 
the traditional virtues of 
the British soldier—had 
had their reward at last. 
And one knew in one’s 
heart, as Mr. Churchill 
subsequently said, that 
it was not the beginning 
of the end (for that fs still 
to seek and earn), but the - vias ~ 
end of the beginning. Salamanca, Vittoria, crowning 
Waterloo : these lie ahead ; it was rather Maida and 
Vimiera that we saw recurrent. The chapter when 
all the odds were with the enemy’s hordes was at 
an end. The chapter when the odds were even had 
begun. And presently the chapter when the odds 
would be against the enemy would come too. 
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And how the Army deserved it! One 
remembers the day when its vanguard trailed 
back from Dunkirk, bereft of everything but its 
incorrigible spirit. One remembers the long days 
of training and waiting, the lack of equipment, 
the problems of morale that faced a stranded force 
condemned seemingly either to extinction or to per- 
manent unemployment, the occasional inertia and 
frequent boredom. One remembers how the Army, 
in comparison with its glorious, battling sister 
Services of the sea and air, was almost looked 
down on: theirs was the bright limelight of 
victory ; the Army moved and had its being only in 
shadows. And one remembered above all the faith 
of its trainers, from the Adjutant-General to the 
humblest—if such an adjective is applicable to 
so great a being— Regimental Sergeant-Major, many 
of whom had served in another wartime army 
in its early, waiting days—an army that also earned 
and ultimately won victory. As I write I can both 
see and hear a unit of that other army marching on 
an English road, churning up the wintry mud and 
singing, with ill-fitting, convict-blue uniforms and 
dummy wooden rifles : 


‘“ We are Fred Karno’s army, 


A - fine lot are we! 
We got hipes, and we got no pipes, 
So what use are we ? 


And when we get to Berlin, 
The Kaiser, he will say, 
‘Hoch! Hoch! Mein Gott! 
What a fine lot 

Are the boys of Company A!’” 


or whatever unit it may have been! Perhaps I mis- 
quote; but there were many versions, and memory 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


is fickle. But the enduring heart of the English kind 
in adversity never changes. That is why Milton 
boasted that if God wanted something great done, 
He sent for His Englishman. He certainly seemed 
to do so after the collapse of France in 1940, when 
the world—with the Englishman’s own folly and neglect 
as a major contributory factor—had got itself into a 
pretty parlous plight. And now in November 1942 
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9000 or 10,000 beasts of 
cavalry ; and the General was soon made aware of his 
evious evening, forthe number of the enemy gradual 


the British troops en route from Candahar to Ghuznec.” 





“MAHMOUD SHAH, THE PRESENT KING OF PERSIA.” 


“Our engraving affords a faithful insight into the interior of the royal 

chamber of audience, where, surrounded by the ‘aids and appliances of 

Asiatic life, the Shah Mahmoud gives ear to the high officers admitted to 
the royal presence.”’ 


the British Army, at least, can look back with its 
sister Services and say that the work of redemption 
has been well begun. 


In other words, if men will only take their coats 
off and get down to it, it is surprising, with time and 
persistence, what things they can do. They can clear 
up any Augean stable, even though the mess be 
largely of their own making. Men are having to do 
so now to win the war. And when it is over they 
will have to go on doing so to win the peace, Not 
only in the devastated, wasted, scorched lands of 
Europe and Asia, but in this country and everywhere 
else. Greed, muddle and ignorance have made a 
sorry havoc of human society in the past few genera- 
tions, There have been in some respects great 
material improvements. The potentialities for human 





“ Before we proceed to detail the scenes of triumphs achieved 
by our gallant army during its progress thi 
back the recollection of our readers tu the 
ny cts and condition of our brave fetlows at the date of our 
It will be remembered that General Nott, at 
the head of a chosen army of about 7000 men, having left Can- 
dahar on the 10th of August, proceeded in the di 
‘ Ghuznee and Cabul, while General England, with the remainder 
a of the troops lately stationed at Candahar, marched, without 
r encountering any object worthy of notice, back in safety to 
In the Official report of General England to the Indian Government it is stated that the 
insurgents appeared in snail bodies on different hills, but, the route being flanked, they did little 
mischief, and the pennene, artillery, and immense retinue under the protection of the camp, including 
rden, began the ascent, covered by a sip of two battalions and the 
‘ood fortune in having seized the heights on the 
ly increased, but all their efforts to capture the 
ggage, or indeed to intercept them to any serious extent, were frustrated, and the passage across the 
Rejuek mountains may be said to have been perfected by noon on the 18th. 
We have the pleasure of placing before our readers the annexed must accurate and faithful sketch of 


well-being which science has put into our hands in 
the last hundred years are enormous. But the plain, 
inescapable truth remains that to create a satisfied 
community we have got to restore to the ordinary 
man vitality and rhythm in his life, pride and joy 
in his work, and faith in his economic and social in- 
stitutions. The fact that these were lacking before 
the war is the measure of the task we shall have 

to accomplish after it. 
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I doubt if we shall 
succeed any better than 
we did in 1919 if we 
approach the immediate 
post-war problem in a 
party, class or sectional 
spirit. We did not in 
1940, when the Hun was 
hammering at our gates 
of sky and water, stop 
to consider whether the 
measures we adopted to 
meet our sore necessity 
were going to wear a 
socialist or a capitalist 
complexion, to further 
the material interests of 
this class or that. It was 
idle for Conservatives to 
talk of conserving this 
or that, when the sole 
question was whether we 
could conserve anything 
at all. It was idle for 
Socialists to demand 
that we should socialise 
this or that, when the 
immediate question was 
whether our society 
could maintain its very 
cohesion and continued 
existence. It is going to 
be almost as idle when 
the armistice sounds. 
For we shall have all 
round us the ruins of a shattered and hungry 
civilisation, and, if we stop to quarrel about rival 
idealisms, the avenging forces of Nature will destroy 
victors and vanquished alike in famine, plague and 
anarchy before they have finished their argument. 
Human-kind as a whole cannot cease from produc- 
tive labour for four or five years, and deliberately 
discard every restraint and curb on the forces of 
violence and hatred, without producing a calamitous 
situation. We cannot exist as a species on this 
planet at all unless we work to create and unless 
we combine to live. For a few years at least we shall 
have to concentrate on them if war is not to be 
succeeded by something worse than war. 
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Here, I suggest, is our opportunity. The 
unity and purpose which we have devoted to 
victory will for a time remain as indispensable 
when victory is won. Suppose we were de- 
liberately to preserve them as a great restorative 
and creative instrument until the foundations of 
a just and stable society had been laid. Let us 
suppose that for a period of years—say, in honour 
of our Russian ally, five—we all agreed to abandon 
party politics and private political and economic 
ambitions and work for a common purpose 

the re-creation of our common heritage of culture, 
law, liberty and material satisfaction. The only 
test of our joint activity would be: is it conducive 
to the fulfilment of our common human needs under 
one or other of these heads? Every man, as 
now, would labour and be temporarily under a 
social obligation to labour (with the maximum 
available scope for individual freedom of choice), 
and every man would be entitled to his fair share 
of the national ration of goods and essential services, 
which in that case would quickly become an expanding 
one. Let us, in short, remain a dedicated society 
for a brief period longer, until the unloosed forces 
of chaos, destruction and waste have been driven 
back and confined in their due bounds. Then, and 
then only, are we likely to make our victory an 
enduring one 
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THE AFRICAN AXIS ARMISTICE COMMISSIONS MEET THEIR DESERTS. 
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ROUNDING THEM UP: U.S. TROOPS CONDUCTING SENIOR OFFICERS OF THE GERMAN IN ALGIERS ITALIAN MEMBERS OF THE ARMISTICE COMMISSION WERE ARRESTED, WHILE 
ARMISTICE COMMISSION AT FEDALA TO A PRISON CAMP. CROWDS OF ALGERIANS, KEPT BACK BY POLICE, HOOTED AND DEMONSTRATED. 


DRIVEN AWAY IN TRUCKS, ABOUT TWO HUNDRED OF MUSSOLINI’S ARMISTICE 
COMMISSION FACED A GAUNTLET OF JEERING AND LAUGHING LOCAL CROWDS, 





SOME OF THEM EMERGING FROM THE HOTEL A SENIOR ITALIAN OFFICER CARRIES HIS OWN 


ANGLETERRE, ALGIERS, ON THEIR WAY TO {| {| WAKING THE BEST OF IT: A STUDY 
DURANCE VILE, WITH U.S. TROOPS ON GUARD. [| | COMMISSION PRISONERS IM ALGIERS. 


OF FEATURES OF ITALIAN ARMISTICE LUGGAGE TO A WAITING TRUCK IN BACK 
GROUND, U.S. SOLDIERS ON GUARD. 


and Algiers were promptly rounded Army. The members of the Italian Armistice Commission, military and civil, were 
up by U.S. troops after their occupation of these zones. At Fedala a number of driven through the streets, lined with jeering citizéns, to an internment camp. Many 
Germans, seizing any available form of transport, bolted into Spanish Morocco, and gave the “V" sign as their trucks rumbled through the streets Both Armistice 
sought refuge in Tangier, but not to the liking of the Spaniards, who prefer their Commissions were cordially hated for their arrogance and conceit. The prisoners 
room to their company. In Algiers every hand was raised to greet the Liberating were later taken aboard an outward-bound British liner. 


The Italo-German Armistice Commission in Fedala 
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A BRITISH DESTROYER LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN ROUND ONE OF THE TRANSPORTS 
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LANDING: SCENES IN ALGERIA AND] m 


























DURING THE LANDING OPERATIONS AT ORAN, IN NORTH AFRICA, 





COMMUNICATIONS ARE OF VITAL IMPORTANCE IN LANDING OPERATIONS. U.S. TROOPS 
HERE ARE SETTING UP THEIR RADIO STATION “‘IN THE BUSH” AT FEDALA, MOROCCO 5 
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ONE OF THE BRITISH LANDING CRAFT, PACKED WITH TROOPS, LEAVING A TRANSPORT DURING 
THE LANDING OPERATIONS AT ALGIERS. THESE CRAFT FORMED THE SPEARHEAD OF ATTACK 


\DMIRAL MICHELIER, AN AMERICAN OFFICER, PHOTOGRAPHED as ---—-- 
DURING THE OCCUPATION OF NORTH AFRICA BY THE ALLIED FORCES 
UNDER GENERAL EISENHOWER’S COMMAND. 


WITH 
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FPRITISH PARACHUTE TROOPS, WATCHED BY SMILING NATIVES OF ALGIFRS, FIVE GERMAN JU.52 TROOP-CARRYING ‘PLANES AND TWO ITALIAN AIRCRAFT SCATTERED 
FORGATHER ON THE QUAYSIDE AFTER BEING DISEMBARKED. ON TUNIS AERODROME AFTER A DUSK ATTACK BY BEAUFIGHTERS ON NOVEMBER 

The first phase of the Allied campaign at the western end of the North original occupation was effected was due in main to the long and careful \ 
African coastline is ended. With the capitulation of Morocco and Algeria, | organisation of the expedition, in which the British Navy played a predominant a 
General Eisenhower is now able to concentrate on the vital task of dislodging part. The assembling, fitting-out and despatch of the huge naval force i 
the hastily landed Axis forces from the Bizerta-Tunis keypoint of Tunisia, | necessary was an immense task, and the fact that all of them arrived off \ 
commanding the Sicilian narrows. The speed and smoothness with which the the North African coast at the time fixed was a great tribute to the men g 
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| 
RICA:|) ALLIED TROOPS PREVIOUS TO THEIR 


AND | MOROCCO AFTER THE CAPITULATION. 














TRACER SHELLS FROM SHIPS OF THE BRITISH FLEET FORM AN ARCH IN THE EARLY 
MORNING SKY OFF THE COAST OF NORTH AFRICA, 








SENEGALESE BAND IN THE MAIN STREET AT ALGIERS. THEY PLAYED 


MOROCCO a THE ‘‘ MARSEILLAISE’”’ AS ALLIED TROOPS ENTERED THE TOWN. : 


S. TROOPS A 





THE PUNISHMENT INFLICTED BY THE NAVAL BOMBARDMENT OF CASABLANCA HARBOUR IS REFLECTED 


sree IN THIS PICTURE OF A CAPSIZED VESSEL, TAKEN AFTER THE TOWN HAD CAPITULATED. 
GENERAL NOGUES (LEFT), COMMANDING GENERAL OF MOROCCO, AND 
eens eniainenes ee - ; 7 : rs GENERAL JUIN, MILITARY COMMANDER OF THE ALGERIAN DISTRICT, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE ARMISTICE BETWEEN 
GENERAL EISENHOWER AND GENERAL JUIN 
, 





. 3 
> 
e 
TERED ANOTHER VIEW OF TUNIS AFRODROME., THE BURNT-OUT "PLANE IS A FRENCH LEO 45, GENERAL NOGUES, FOLLOWING THE CAPITULATION OF MOROCCO, SALUTES 
R it AND TO THE RIGHT OF IT ARE THREE Jjt.§2s8 THE FLAG OF THE UNITEL STATES WESTEKN TASK FORCE, 

careful who planned the operation Our pictures include some which show the ships _ | operations—the bombed aerodrome at Tunis, attacked by R.A.F. aircraft when 
ninant at zero hour, lying off the coastline to which they had safely brought the occupied by German forces This occupation of Bizerta and Tunis by air 

force invading troops Other pictures throw the spotlight on incidents of the brief, borne Axis troops was a last-minute attempt to seize a vital corner-stone in 
ed off victorious campaign: the disembarkation of troops in Algiers, the French Mediterranean strategy, but its very improvisation may bring about its failure 
» men generals in command of Morocco and Algeria, and—a later stage of the for the German system of warfare has hitherto depended on long-term plans 
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THE SEIZING OF KEY AIRPORTS IN NORTH AFRICA. 
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WITH THEIR FLAG AT THEIR HEAD, THESE 
NEAR ALGIERS. 


AMERICAN TROOPS SET OFF TO CAPTURE MAISON BLANCHE AERODROME, 











AFTER THE FALL OF MAISON BLANCHE 
PHOTOGRAPHED SHORTLY AFTER 


AERODROME. AMERICAN GROUND 
ITS CAPTURE AND OCCUPATION, 
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| WRITISH PIONEER CORPS TROOPS MAKE FRIENDS WITH A COUPLE OF ARABS ON THEIR 


WAY TO THE STRATEGICALLY 


It was the assault forces under the command of Major-General Ryder at Algiers 
who captured the Maison Blanche and Bleda airfields at the beginning of the cam- 
paign in North Africa. Maison Blanche was soon captured by American Rangers and 
immediately occupied by R.A.F. and American Fighter Squadrons with their ground 
crews and men of the R.A.F. Regiment. The fighters were soon in action, giving 


IMPORTANT AERODROME OF MAISCN BLANCHE, i 
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MEN OF THE R.A.F. REGIMENT MARCHING INLAND TO TAKE OVER THE MAISON BLANCHE 
AERODROME, IT WAS QUICKLY OCCUPIED BY U.S. RANGERS. 
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TEESE 
A QUICK MEAL ON THE CAPTURED AIRFIELD : 
OCCUPIED THE AERODROME 


R.A.F. AND AMERICAN FIGHTER SQUADRONS 
IMMEDIATELY AFTER IT HAD SURRENDERED. 
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AN AIRBORNE SOLDIER OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY, WEARING HIS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
ts PARACHUTE AND OTHER EQUIPMENT. 


A STEN GUNNER OF THE AIRBORNE TROOPS COVERS HIS SECTION MEMBERS 
WHILE THEY COLLECT THEIR ARMS FROM THE PARACHUTE CONTAINER. 
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THE SHOULDER FLASH WORN BY ALL AIRBORNE * 
TROOPS, WHO FORM AN IMPORTANT BRANCH OF 





The dropping of a large force of British parachute troops—most of them Londoners— 
as part of General Eisenhower's campaign in Tunisia, was announced on November 17. 
Formed into a special unit after Dunkirk, all the men had made forty or fifty jumps 
before going into action in North Africa, where they were dropped from American 
Two days later, it was reported that they had captured a vital 


transport ‘planes 
The training of airborne troops 


airfield in Tunisia and were pressing on eastwards. 
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AIRBORNE TROOPS DESCENDING 
TO CARRY OUT A MASS ATTACK 





JUMP OVER TUNISIA CALLED OUT: “ANY MORE FOR THE 


* SKYLARK’? 








GUN STRAPPED TO THE 
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THE AIRBORNE SOLDIER CARRIES HIS STEN 
FRONT OF HIS 





ON THE ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE 
DURING LARGE-SCALE EXERCISES. 
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A SERGEANT AROUT TO 

WHICH INCLUDES IN ITS RANKS ALL 
AIRBORNE TROOPS, 


TYPES OF 


has been in progress in this country for more than two years. An important feature 
of this operational branch of the Army is the use of gliders, and there was a report 
that, a few days after the Allied occupation of Algeria and Morocco, a fleet of gliders. 
believed to be British or American, had been observed in tow off the Portuguese 
coast Our pictures were taken during the training of airborne troops at special 
bases in this country. 








THE NEW CAP BADGE OF THE ARMY AIR CORPS, 
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SIXTY YEARS OF RUSSIAN COURT LIFE. 
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‘“‘PALMYRA OF THE NORTH: THE FIRST DAYS OF ST. PETERSBURG”: By CHRISTOPHER MARSDEN.* 


HIS is a book about eighteenth-century St. Peters- 
burg, and with particular reference to the era 

of the huge, robust Empress Elizabeth, daughter of 
Peter the Great, the enormously energetic and gigantic 
Tsar who built a new capital on a marsh because he 
was determined to bring Russia into Europe. Why 
the title ? it may be asked. Palmyra is a desert ruin, 
standing columns and broken architraves, associated 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Neva, by no means entirely a book about an zsthetic 
side-show. It is also a book about a society in 
transition—the transition is still going on. Macaulay 
describes somewhere Russian Ambassadors arriving at 
the Court of St. James’s ‘‘ dropping pearls and 
vermin,” and this admixture is present throughout 
this book, when Romanofis, and their German suc- 
cessors (for Catherine was a pure German) were trying 
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colonnades excelling those of Versailles, and ransacked 
Europe for singers and dancers, woodworkers and 
goldsmiths. The society has vanished and been re- 
placed by a proletarian republic whose chiefs, when 
not interrupted by a war against Prussia, are mainly 
interested in factories, dams, skyscrapers and traction— 
trying to learn from America as the Tsars tried to 
learn other things from Europe. But the buildings, 
with their long ranges of 
pilasters and caryatides, their 
stucco and their gilding, their 
spires and domes and cupolas, 
remain aS monuments to a 
period which will not return, 
and which was bred out of 
the Pompadour by Ivan the 
Terrible. 

There is an enormous mass 
of facts in this book which 
I cannot possibly summarise 
here. But the facts about 
the mysterious Cameron 
(whose work has from time to 
time been glimpsed at in our 
architectural Press)do suggest 
that Mr. Marsden, when 





THE GREAT PALACE AT TSARSKOE*SELO : THE COURTYARD FRONT. (FROM AN ENGRAVING BY MAKHAEV. BRITISH MUSEUM.) 


with a chaste Queen, Zenobia, who is long dead. 
The Empresses of eighteenth-century Russia were any- 
thing but chaste and St. Petersburg still stands. But 
it stands as a ghost. The Tsardom has gone, and the 
very name has been abolished. The city is now 
called Leningrad, the new rulers of Russia trying to 
abolish all memory of the past from the public mind— 
as though, after some unimaginable English revolution, 
London were to be called Crippsville, or Winchester 
Pollitstown. But the past cannot really be obliterated ; 
buildings speak and the peasant mind is retentive ; 
there have been signs of late of a strong Soviet interest 
in all the Tsars who were not in conflict with the 
modern revolutionary movement; and the _hero- 
worshipping instinct in Russia is strong. ‘“‘ Petro- 
grad ’”’ or “ Leningrad ’’: the place had to be called 
after a man. And now the tides of battle flow obstin- 
ately round a place that used to be called Tsaritsin 
and is now called Stalingrad. 

The great buildings in Leningrad and Tsarskoe-Selo 
do not mostly date from Peter the Great’s time ; he 
was a founder, not an adorner. And they were not 
erected by Russians. The principal architects in- 
volved were Rastrelli, an Italian, and Charles Cameron, 
a Scot. But these two and their companions were 
infected by the Russian air, and produced a vast 
series of edifices in which the classic and rococo styles 
of Italy were crossed by the fantastic strain which 
was bred by Moscow out of Byzantium. On the 
jacket of this book there is the picture of a building 
which, so far as its ground-floor and external stair- 
ways are concerned, might have come straight out of 
Venetia ; and it is crowned by a dome with a pointed 
cupola on top, which could happen 
nowhere save in Russia. This burst 
of strange, exciting architecture 
happened when the Court was 
determined to bridge the gulf 
between Russia and Europe ; could 
hire architects ; and could pay them. 
Not yet had Russia expressed her 
real self in the arts; the flood of 
literature and music which has been 
her gift to mankind had _ not 
begun ; she was taking, not giving. 
But in taking she modified what 
she took, and even the most 
severely classical buildings here 
described and illustrated bear a 
strange and unmistakable stamp. 
They were even, because of the bleak 
climate, painted in colours, orange, 
yellow and lilac, which, in another’ 
climate, would have been intolerable. 

This book is, in spite of all its 
fantastic pictures of buildings, fire- 
work displays, and ice-palaces on the 


* * Palmyra of the North : The First Days of 
St. Petersburg.” By Christopher Marsden. With 
+ Preface by Sacheverell Sitwell. Illustrated. 
(Faber and Faber, Ltd, ; 16s.) 


TSARSKOE - SELO : 


to Westernise manners and the arts, just as Socialist 
Tsars in our own time have tried to bring what they 
think to be the latest twentieth-century ideas into 
industry and agriculture. Here is an_ illustrative 
passage : “‘ Intense puritanism marched hand-in-hand 
with uncontrolled vice. Singing, card- or chess- 
playing, games and sports of all kinds—the common, 
harmless amusements of any people—were forbidden 
as inventions of the Prince of Devils; the universal 
drunkenness and wife-beating were accepted as a 
matter of course. The common people had no recre- 
ations. And apart from the cruel, organised bullying 
of jesters—the dwarfs, imbeciles, negroes and freaks 
who were kept by every boyar family—heavy drinking 
was the only amusement of the nobility, and banquets, 
which always began with an edifying religious service, 
invariably ended as orgies. Travellers were disgusted 
by the drunkenness and general bestiality of the 
Muscovites. It was nothing to see women and chil- 
dren, let alone priests, reeling about in the streets 
and suddenly falling dead drunk. Their ordinary 
manners were those of savages. Their behaviour, 
especially towards women, on their rare appearances 
outside Russia, led to diplomatic remonstrances. 
Filthily dirty, clad in long, cumbersome garments 
which prevented all free movement, with their un- 
kempt hair down to their shoulders, and matted 
beards, they behaved hoggishly at table, dipping their 
black and greasy fingers indiscriminately into plates 
and dishes, always eating too much and drinking 
noisily and greedily out of unwashed vessels.”’ 

It was for such a society that Peter and the 
Empresses who succeeded him built palaces and 








THE ENFILADE OF DOORWAYS IN THE 
GREAT PALACE AT TSARSKOE - SELO. 
(FROM LO GATTO, E., “‘GLI ARTISTI 
ITALIANI IN RUSSIA,” ROME, 1934.) 


(Reproductions from “‘ Palmyra of the North” ; 
by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. Faber 
and Faber, Lid.) 


movement again becomes freer, might 
follow this book by a monograph 
on one of the greatest of British 
architects—a peer and congener of 
his fellow-countrymen the Adams, 
but one who, serving the capricious 
Catherine, approached’ in his 
decorative fantasias the taste of 
the twentieth century. ‘In Russia, 
at least,’’ says Mr. Marsden, “ he 
is recognised as one of Scotland’s 
greatest sons. His name is familiar 
to every resident in Leningrad.”’ 
But to how many residents of 
Edinburgh or Glasgow ? Meanwhile, 


THE HERMITAGE, WITH THE GREAT PALACE IN THE BACKGROUND. a large part of this book is a 


(FROM AN ENGRAVING BY MAKHAEV. BRITISH MUSEUM.) 


provisional tribute to him. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and tu must 





never slacken or cease as long as there is @ war to win—so turn out every scrap you have 
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LAND AND SEA VICTORIES FOR THE ALLIES IN THE PACIFIC. 














JAPANESE TORPEDO "PLANES ATTACK U.S. WARSHIPS IN THE 

SOLOMONS BATTLE: FIVE ENEMY AIRCRAFT CAN BE SEEN 

LEVELLING OUT AFTER THEIR ATTACK: DURING THE BATTLE 
OFF THE SANTA CRUZ ISLANDS. 
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AS FLYING FORTRESSES RAID RABAUL HARBOUR, NEW GUINEA. SHIPS CAN BE SEEN STRADDLFD GENERAL MACARTHUR (RIGHT), WITH GENFRAL SIR) THOMAS 
BY BOMB-BURSTS. MANY DIRECT HITS WERE REPORTED SCORED. BLAMEY, COMMANDER OF AUSTRALIAN FORCES, 
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a, “A SKY FULL OF ACK-ACK FIRE: REPELLING A JAPANFSE "| DURING THE CLOSING-IN ON BUNA, NEW GUINEA: AMERICAN AND AUSTRALIAN TROOPS EXAMINF 
he ATTACK ON THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER SEEN CENTRE. CAPTURED JAPANESE TANKS, BUNA IS NOW IN A’ PRECARIOUS POSITION 
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ar . 
a In the South-West Pacific, the Americans have gained a major sea victory over this area, their position is now precarious, and the Americans and Australians are 
of the Japanese off the Solomon Islands, and at the same time Allied troops are relentlessly tightening their grip Allied air activity is on a considerable scale, 
e steadily advancing both in the Solomons and in New Guinea After several days continuous attacks being made on all enemy bases and shipping, whilst the 
rl of heavy fighting, the Australians have captured Gona, the Japanese base 12 miles American Fleet, with air support, is preventing all serious attempts at landing 

; from Buna in New Guinea, and are already hammering at Buna, which is resisting reinforcements Slowly but surely, the Japanese are being thrown ut from 





Although the Japanese have managed to land some reinforcements in | positions which constituted a serious threat to Australia 
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THE FORTIFIED PORT OF DAKAR, BRISTLING WITH DEFENCES 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIst, G. H. | 
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DAKAR, FORMERLY A NEST OF U-BOATS, HARBOURING POWERFUL UNITS OF: THE FRENCH FLEET, 


The announcement made by Admiral Darlan on November 23 that the vital | right) may be used as an offensive against Atlantic U-boats. That negotiations 
naval base of Dakar and its fortified Atlantic coast have come over to the | were under way was suspected from a Vichy report on ‘November 17 that 
United Nations serves to illustrate the growing evidence of crumbling Axis power. | a military mission from Dakar to North Africa Be. on its wa Recently the 
Darlan, on the Algiers radio, spoke of the “enlightened patriotism of the High Paris ‘‘ Soir,"’ under German influence, stated bluntly that: “ The African Empire 
Commissioner for West Africa, Governor-General Boisson, and that of General is the dowry which France will one day give as a marriage settlement to the New 
Barreau, C.-in-C. of the land, sea and air forces in West Africa,’ who had joined Order in Europe."’ It was the German Reich's grandiose scheme for world 
forces with Generals Giraud and Nogués. It means that, without any fighting, a | domination, and now, with Dakar, arrogant Germany's last hope in Africa has 
first-class port on the African “ bulge’ (shown in our small inset map on the been rudely shattered. From a Seeadh correspondent ices in Dakar, and 
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BRITISH DESTROYERS. CHARGE 


THE ANTI-SUBMARINE BOOM A’ A 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, C. E. TurNER, To é 
: NER, 1 OM 


“BLINDED BY SEARCHLIGHTS, IT WAS A CHANCE IN A HUNDRED’—BUT THE NAVY DID NOT PAI 


‘At the best of times it would have been difficult enough to find th ‘ 

e gate of of the scene as described i i i 

the b h F: ; uy - ys ribe to him b Comma d Z 

8 — in the darkness the one point to ram, where it was likely to give. | gunfire, said Commander Kimmins : nalled th ee oe coor 
Now, blinded by searchlights, it was a chance in a hundred.’ This was how | the boom. “‘ Their decks wer : ‘ es the destroyers were charging 0 

Commander Anthony een in a vivid broadcast account of the North African proof plating The first p Bast im gg P gp ee tes = 

some . : b wlen. eading in, 

assessed the task of the two destroyers detailed to crash exact position, swung off rather than risk piling hn tay ier “The ithe eae 

; e , 

meri 4 the shore batteries opened up, and just as she was reaching the gate trai 
a shell got her in the forward boiler-room, putting two boilers out of action. in 


landing operations, 
through the strong anti-submarine boom across the harbour entrance to Algiers 


It was a tense moment, and is strikingly illustrated by our artist in this painting 





1 Al ALGIERS, OPENING THE HARBOUR TO 


ER, TO 


NOT PAIL. 


heavy 
harging 
bullet- 
of her 
second 
he gate 
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1 COMMANDER ANTHONY KIMMINS DESCRIBED THE SCENE. 


See. 


The first got into position again, hit the gate fair and square and crashed through 
the boom."' This is the destroyer which, in our artist’s painting, is seen heading 
into the blinding glare of the searchlights. Above her, on the high hills flanking 
the harbour, flashes disclose the position of the concealed battery defending the 
port. In the right foreground, the second destroyer is turning away, leaving a 
trail of vapour astern from her damaged boilers. The harbour mole, terminating 
in huge, partly submerged blocks of stone, is in the background, with a buoy 
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ALLIED SHOCK TROOPS. 


THOUGH ONE DESTROYER WAS HIT, THE OTHER COMPLETED THE TASK TO SCHEDULE. 


marking the steamer channel 
boom, the first destroyer was 


Within a few minutes of crashing through the 
alongside the quay, with the troops ashore 
and the boarding parties scaling the merchantmen anchored in the harbour 
And so [to quote Commander Kimmins again), in spite of all difficulties, 
this had succeeded, and when Algiers was finally occupied and our ships came 
into the harbour, no inerchantmen had been scuttled and the port facilities were 
immediately available for the unloading of heavy tanks, armoured vehicles, and guns."’ 
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TT’HERE is no lack of war news now, and 

at this moment none of it is unfavour- 
able. As I start this article there is a recent 
account of the first serious land action in 
Tunisia, at or east of Tabarka, in which the 
First Army beat off a force of German tanks ; 
there is a report that the clearance of 
Cyrenaica is almost complete; there are 
messages about a brilliant, though not large- 
scale, Russian victory in the Caucasus ; there 
is news, only a little older, of a great American naval 
victory off the Solomons; and finally there is evidence 
that the Japanese are likely to be driven, bag and baggage, 
from Papua. We should have given a great deal for any 
one of these items of information a few months ago. But 
the appetite grows as we feed, and things always seem 
to be going more slowly when it is our side which is on 
the offensive. Turning over a file of The Times to-day, 
I came on the headline “ Eighth Army’s Gains Extended,” 
and found under it an account of how the British infantry 
was striving to prise open the Axis position at El Alamein. 
I could searcely believe ny eyes when I saw that the date 
was October 31. It seemed impossible that so few days 
had passed since those anxious hours when we wondered 
whether the Eighth Army was really breaking through. 
The Eighth Army is 550 miles away from those scenes 
now, and at the other end of the Mediterranean 650 miles 
of the coastline from the frontier of Spanish Morocco have 
been occupied by American 


THE GREAT 
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from El Alamein, when, as we now know, they had only 
about fifteen tanks left in their so-called ** Panzer Army,” 
they were telling the world that Rommel was in a position 
to resume the offensive at any moment he chose. A few 
days previously they were announcing that their counter- 
attacks had completely destroyed the prospects of General 
Montgomery’s offensive. 

It is one thing to keep the enemy in the dark about 
your difficulties, but quite another to pour out a stream 
of boastful stories to which the lie will be given within a 
week. That is not a sign of strength. I am not under- 
rating the power of Germany, but I think it reasonable 
to suggest that, in view of these absurd pronouncements 
of recent date, we need not take the present threats 
entirely at their face value, and certainly not unless they 
are supported by evidence. In this case the evidence is 
that it will tax Germany’s powers to the utmost to strike 
another great blow at the present juncture, and that if 
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services in its hands, and removes fron; 
their spheres strategic planning, which is 
carried out by the Joint Planning Staff. In 
combined boldness and thoroughness it could 
hardly be surpassed. Yet we are becoming 
less in awe of its machinations than we once 
were and are beginning to see that, on the 
one hand, it owed a great deal in the past 
to the great superiority of the resources always 
at its disposal, and, on the other, that it has 
recently made grave mistakes. The conduct of the 
Russian campaign this year was one of them; the main- 
tenaiice of the Axis army at El Alamein despite the 
sritish threat and without proper defences in depth was 
another. Both were due to what has always been a 
besetting sin of the Germans at their best, disregard of 
the possible reactions of the enemy and contempt for his 
powers. It is possible that the growing weaknesses of 
O.K.W.’s policy have been due to the supreme com- 
mander, Hitler, who has always been Commander-in-C hief 
of the Wehrmacht and has more recently 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army also. 
The machine could work with Hitler as linch-pin when 

all was in general going well; his vivid imagination mav 
even have supplied a useful stimulus. Now, however, 
that Germany is faced by the unexpected survival of the 
Russian Army and the seizure of the initiative in Africa 
by the United Kingdom and the United States, the erratic 
and unstable side of its 


become 





and British forces, to say 
nothing of the Atlantic 
coastline of French Morocco. 
There has been a good 
deal of private criticism about 
the conduct of the operations 
in French North Africa, which 
I faney, is actuated, uncon- 
sciously from the critics’ point 
of view, by the = sentiment 
to which I have just referred 
failure to estimate what has 
been accomplished and how 
fast it has been accomplished, 
because all minds are so 
eagerly looking forward and 
therefore tend to become 
impatient with the slightest 
delays. It has been suggested 
in ‘letters which have been 
addressed to me that we could 
have occupied the whole of 
French North Africa in a 
simultaneous operation. Per 
sonally, my view is that to 
have sent a_ great fleet of 
transports and supply ships 
Straight into the Sicilian 
narrows with the enemy fully 
warned of its) arrival—and 
he would have had ample 
warning before it reached 
Bizerta would have been 
rash in the extreme. It is 
not as though the United 
Nations had shipping — to 
dissipate in forlorn hopes, 
Other critics argue that we 
ought to have occupied — the 
whole of Tunisia with airborne 
troops immediately — after 
establishing air bases’ in 
Algeria. As to that, I must 
say there is no subject on 
which | have found so much 
ignorance as about the effort, 
measured in terms of troop- 
carrving aircraft or bombers 
used for the purpose, required 
to lift a large airborne force. 
The difficulties were of course 
greatly increased by the fact 











nature has become a _ positive 
danger to the efficiency of the 
Wehrmacht, a danger hardly 
compensated for by _ his 
undoubted prestige with a 
large proportion of the younger 
officers and rank and file, as 
well as with the nation. 
According to the evidence 
from neutral countries, there 
is some restiveness on this 
subject among the senior 
ranks of the armed forces. 
A Fihrer going from success 
to success was one thing; a 
Fihrer baulked and prone to 
brain-storms is another. Onc 
can imagine that he is giving 
his generals a sorry time at 
this moment. There are so 
many admirable plans on 
paper. Go through Spain, 
capture Gibraltar, and cut off 
the British and Americans in 
the Mediterranean. Go through 
Turkey and Syria and capture 
Egypt while the Eighth Army 
is heading away from it. 
Stage a great raid or series 
of raids on England when so 
many resources of the sea, 
land, and air arms have been 
sent away to the Mediter- 
ranean, with the object of 
laying in ruins the ports of 
(say) Southampton, Ports 
mouth, and Plymouth. Or take 
every possible risk on the 
Russian front, pour troops 
across the “bridge” into 
Tunisia, and defeat the Allies 
on the ground which they 
themselves have chosen. 

It is when these schemes 
come down to the process of 
cool calculation that — the 
brain-storms are likely to 
occur, The first is perhaps 
the most practicable, but it 
would be very difficult. The 
second may be ruled out of 
account for this winter. The 


a peek 








that the airborne expedition 
had to start from the British 
Isles. I think it will be found 
that a considerable feat was 
actually accomplished in this 
respect, though I am far from 
denving that the Germans 
have had a good opportunity 


to put troops into Tunisia, or from Odessa, to Novorossisk, 
frontier, 550 miles. 


have Leningrad and the Finnish 


F » are likely t 
that we are ‘ J Gestapo, and the Luftwaffe. 


some trouble in putting them of war. In addition, throughout he is blockaded by sea and air power. 


out, 

I always find that the same critics go on to prophesy 
a powerful counterstroke on the part of the Axis, thus 
echoing the threats which have been coming from German 
and Italian radio stations. I do not know how general 
these views may be, neither is it possible for me to make 
a definite statement as to how far they are correct. One 
can make only broad estimates in such circumstances, 
founded on a rough knowledge of the enemy's dispositions 
and reserves, and a still less detailed knowledge of his 
transport resources, including petrol. Yet I think it may 
be worth while to amplify what I wrote last week about 
his probable reactions to the severe strategic reverse which 
he has just suffered. The plain facts to be taken into 
account are that his commitments have been substantially 
increased by the occupation of Southern France and the 
need for strength in the Balkans, to say nothing of the 
prospect of having to defend Italy with German troops. 
At the same time, the reverse which the Germans have 
suffered in the region of Ordzhonikidze has made safe the 
Grozny oilfields for this year, and has indicated what may 
be the result of a German slip at any point upon this vast 
front. It should also be noted—and this is a very healthy 
sign—that the Germans have embarked upon a policy of 
reckless lying and of uttering threats which they have 


pot the means to fulfil When thev were fleeing in rout 


THE FRONTIERS GERMANY 


CALLED UPON TO HOLD: AN IMMENSE COASTLINE OF 14,480 


FROM EVERY DIRECTION, 


The barriers which Hitler, with his rapid shrinkage of military power, is called upon to-day to defend, have steadily augmented 
and since the taking over of the hitherto unoccupied France, have yet more largely increased. : 
frontier line altogether of 14,280 miles, to which may be added the Dodecanese making another 200 miles. 
in the far north, the coast of Norway to Oslo, is 1700 miles; from Northern Denmark to Holland, 550 miles; from Holland to Calais 
350 miles; from thence to Brest, 650 miles; from Brest to the Spanish frontier, 550 miles; from Spain’s Mediterranean frontier to 
Genoa, 450 miles; from Genoa to Messina Straits, 750 miles; Corsica, Sardinia, and Sicily, 1350 miles; from Messina to Trieste, 1200 
miles; Trieste to Corfu, 750 miles; Corfu to the Turkish frontier, including Crete, 2530 miles; thence (eliminating the Balkan States) 
1300 miles; from thence to Stalingrad, 750 miles; thence to Moscow, 850 miles, and on to 
Along this immense frontier line he must maintain hundreds of divisions of troops, 
The opening of a new front as in French North Africa compels a drainage of troops from other theatres 
(Copyright Map by George Philip and Son.) 


she should withdraw any considerable land forces from 
the Russian front she will be running the risk of a defeat 
greater than any hitherto sustained by her in that theatre 
of the war. In no case is she likely to be able to withdraw 
more than a few divisions and have them ready for action 
in western Europe for several weeks. In the Balkans she 
is believed to hold about eight divisions, though these may 
have been slightly reinforced, but they have their hands 
pretty full. They are engaged not only in holding down 
the conquered countries, but also in fortifying the moun- 
tain passes. For the time being, at all events, her in- 
tentions seem to be mainly defensive. In Western Europe 
there is a powerful force of some twenty-seven divisions, 
but it now has the whole of France to hold down and 
defend. In Holland a defensive zone of thirty-five miles 
has been established down the west coast, and intense 
work is in progress upon its fortification. The defences 
of the west coast of France are being strengthened, and 
work is also believed to have been begun on the south 
There is no evidence of the accumulation § of 
sufficient strength for an invasion of Spain 

The German supreme command, the Oberkommando 
der Wehrmacht (O.K.W.), is a most efficient instrument, 
which controls the whole military effort of Germany and 
iffairs of all three fighting 


coast. 


her allies, keeps the major 


Carefully prepared estimates show a 


third would be Hitlerian, and 
might be most unpleasant for 
us, but it is very doubtful 
whether it would pay for the 
expenditure. The fourth could 
be rendered possible only by 
the complete defeat of the 
Allied air forces in the African 
theatre, and that would be no 
easy matter either. The 
German action in Tunisia can, 
however, be dictated by only 
one out of two considerations. Either the enemy does, in 
fact, hope to be able to overrun and hold all Tunisia and from 
its bases to launch counter-offensives at a later stage, or he 
is merely playing for time. But in the second case there are 
two suppositions also; that his policy is defensive or that 
he is really about to launch the counter-stroke which he 
has been threatening and which the British critics have 
prophesied. And if the latter be the true explanation, 
then it would seem that the counter-stroke would be 
likely to take the form either of invasion of Spain or a 
hurriedly mounted attack on England, because a move in 
the eastern Mediterranean would not be greatly facilgated 
by a rearguard action in Tunisia. 

I may be wrong ; I may be deceived by lack of a detailed 
background or by the optimism of those who should be better 
provided in that respect than I am myself, but my view is 
still that we shall witness no major riposte in the near future 
I think that, in view of the situation in Russia and _ the 
amazingly rapid arming of the United States, Germany has 
gone over to the defensive. This would not preclude offensive 
action if opportunity appear, nor would it preclude careful 
and thorough preparation for some really great offensive 
action in the more distant future. Her defensive power 
is enormous. The quickest way to weaken it and contribute 
to its collapse would be to dissipate it in wild adventures 


MILES, FACING ATTACKS 


Starting from Murmansk 
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* TUNISIA: A VITAL LINK IN THE CHAIN OF MEDITERRANEAN STRATEGY. 
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Draws BY OUR SPECIAL ArTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAI 
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A MAP OF THE TERRAIN OF THE BRITISH FIRST ARMY'S ADVANCE, DESIGNED TO ENCIRCLE THE AXIS FORCES. 

is 

e The vital clash on which the victory of the Eighth Army in Libya and the Allied If the Germans are attempting to hold Gabes, the inference must be that they 

ue occupation of French North Africa depends is taking place as these lines are penned hope to afford some aid to Rommel’s remnants, if they can reach Tunisia The 

as If Rommel should be able to approach Tripoli with the remnants of his force strategic entre lies, of urse, between Bizerta and Tunis, 39 miles distant, 

ve so closely pursued, the unsolved question is whether the southern units of General and if these fall, or have fallen, the Axis are finished in Africa Gabes lies 

ul Anderson's army could contact him and join up with General Montgomery's forces 2 miles west of Tripoli Gafsa Airport, rumoured to be in Allied hands, is 127 miles 

ve In Tunisia, the Germans have landed troops at Bizerta and Tunis, and also west of Sfax, which latter port is 80 miles from Gabes On November 23 the 

er at Gabes, although this port is said to be in the hands of pro-Ally French Allies were investing Bizerta 

te 
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SPITFIRES JOIN 
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THE WORLD’S MOST FAMOUS FIGHTER *PLANE JOINS THE NAVY: THE SEAFIRE (wkE SPITFIRE) _THE NEW SEAFIRE, ITS LANDING HOOK PROJECTING BELOW ITS TAIL WHEEL, SWOOPS 


IS NOW IN THE RANKS OF CARRIER-BORNE AIRCRAFT. 


It is only recently that the Admiralty has heen persuaded that single- 
seat fighters of the land-based type could be successfully used from 
aircraft-carriers—the performance of sea-borne Hawker Hurricanes on 
the Murmansk supply route leaving no room for argument on this 
question. Now, the world’s most famous fighter ’plane, the Spitfire, 
has joined the ranks of carrier-borne aircraft in a [Continued on right, 


IT TOOK JUST OVER 4h DAYS TO BUILD THIS 10,500-TON 
CARGO VESSEL IN AN AMERICAN SHIPYARD. 


It was Henry J. Kaiser who set the fashion for rapid shipbuilding in 
the United States. This picture shows a 10,500-ton freighter being 
launched at an American shipyard after being built in 4 days 154 hours. 
The latest news of the race is of the launching of a Kaiser auxiliary 
craft 2 days 23 hours 40 minutes after the laying of the keel! 


ears 879 


~~ 


NEW ZEALAND ENGINEERS AT"WORK ON THE WRECKED ESCARPMENT ROAD FROM SOLLUM. 
REPAIRED WITHIN 24 HOURS, 


WRECKED BY ROMMEL'S RETREATING GERMANS, IT WAS 


ON 





THE CRUSADER FLASH, A SYMBOL OF CHRISTIAN FREEDOM, 
WORN BY THE BRITISH FIRST ARMY. 
This insignia, worn by the British First Army in North Africa, shows 
a white sword on the red cross of St. George, on a white shield. Intro- 
ducing the badge, an order of the day referred to it as “ symbolical 
of the weapons that have been used to ward off the attacks of the enemy 
upon the last stronghold of Christian Freedom in Europe.”’ 


SURVIVORS OF H.M.S. 


DOWN ON THE FLIGHT DECK OF ITS PARENT AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


Continued.) modified version known as the Seafire. Its structure has 

been strengthened, and a hook (seen projecting below the Seafire in 

the right-hand picture) has been fitted below its tail wheel for 

catching on to the arrester wires strung across the flight decks of 

carriers. Seafires, it has now been revealed, played an important 
part in the Allied landing operations in North Africa. 


. 
AN AMERICAN LIGHT CRUISER SINKS SIX 
WARSHIPS IN A SINGLE ENGAGEMENT. 


This is how the now-famous American light cruiser “‘ Boise’ looked 
when she was launched. On November 19, battered but triumphant, 
she sailed into a U.S. east coast port, where she was welcomed by 
Admiral Ernest J. King, Commander-in-Chief of the U.S. Fleet, after 
she had sunk six Japanese warships in one engagement in the Solomons. 





JAPANESE 





‘ MANCHESTER,” SUNK IN THE MEDITERRANEAN, STEP ASHORE 
JOYFULLY IN BRITAIN AFTER BEING FREED BY THE ALLIED INVASION OF NORTH AFRICA, 
When the British cruiser “ Manchester” was sunk in the Sicilian Narrows on August 14 last; while 





A picture reflecting an important aspect of the Eighth Army's rapid advance in pursuit of Rommel’s 

running army--the work of the engineers who clear the way for the main forces. It shows New 

Zealand engineers repairing the escarpment road from Sollum. The Germans had dynamited it so 

thoroughly as to make it impassable, but within twenty-four hours of the arrival of the engineers 
the traffic of the Eighth Army was passing steadily through on its way to Cyrenaica 


convoying a big merchant fleet to Malta, many of her crew were able to reach the North African 

coast, and were interned. With the arrival of the Allied invasion forces, the “ Manchester "’ survivors 

found themselves free again, and our picture shows some of the crew in joyful mood on the quayside 
of a British port, to which they were brought after their rescue 


net 
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GENERAL PLATT HOLDS A VICTORY PARADE IN MADAGASCAR’S CAPITAL. 
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i THE KING’S AFRICAN RIFLES, SMART AND EFFICIENT, PARADE BEFORE GENERAL SIR GENERAL PLATT, THE CONQUEROR CF ERITREA, AND NOW OF MADAGASCAR, DECORATING 
is : WILLIAM PLATT IN TANANARIVE, AFTER THE CAPITAL HAD SURRENDERED. : ONE OF THREE K.A.R. ASKARIS WITH THE MILITARY MEDAL FOR GALLANTRY. 
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. j . ; : BRITISH TROOPS’ TRIUMPHAL PARADE IN TANANARIVE AFTER ITS SURRENDER ON SEPTEMBER 20, FROM 


“ WHICH ITS VICHY GOVERNOR, M. ANNET, HAD FLED, HUGE AND FRIENDLY CROWDS WATCHED THE MARCH. 
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A GROUP OF FRENCH CHILDREN AND ADULTS ARE SPECTATORS ALONG THE ROUTE, ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS, ARABS, NATIVES AND PICCANINNIES, ENJOY THE PAGEANT 

i WHICH WAS CROWDED WITH FRIENDLY FRENCH AND NATIVE MADAGASCANS. MADAGASCAR FINALLY SURRENDERED ON NOVEMBER 6 AT AMBALAVAO. 
The presentation of Military Medals to three men of the King’s African Rifles by of Kenya and Tanganyika, who distinguished themselves in the Abyssinian War, by their 
General Sir William Platt after the occupation of Tananarive, the capital, situated steadiness and high standard of efficiency, have played a big part in the Madagascar 
5000 ft. above the sea, was made the occasion of an imposing military parade, whose | campaign The opposition of the Vichy forces collapsed suddenly on November ¢ 
effect was not lost upon the French colonists and natives. Their attitude from the | at Ambalavao, when Gcvernor Annet and General Guillemet, chased from pillar to 
first had been a warm welcome to the British forces, after their 360-miles dash to } post, agreed to unconditional surrender. Terms were signed in an estaminet, the walls 


the capital, where they met with half-hearted resistance. The King’s African Rifles, | of which were covered with an ornate wall-paper of red apples. 
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RESPONSIBLE WORK BY THE W.A.A.P’S: 
“PLOTTING” OUR AIRCRAFT. 


sneneaneenestetteserecencsesnsesnesenssesaneetnestnsesseeeens sestecemesenseetnecnesetessttesstnestnereens atteerees 


THESE W.A.A.F'S 
ARE CONSTANTLY 
RECEIVING IN- 
FORMATION FROM 
VARIOUS DETECTING 
POSTS, AND ARE 
THUS ABLE TO 
MAKE THEIR MOVES 
WITH DEADLY 
ACCURACY. 
W.A.A.F. PLOTTERS AT WORK IN THE OPERATIONS ROOM OF AN R.A.F. 
STATION OF FIGHTER COMMAND. 


er hs 5 e+e ~ +h 4 +++ ++ +++ +++ + +++ ++} 


N Operations Room of the 
R.A.F. Fighter Command 
is not inaptly named its brain 
and nerve-centre, for there the 
movements and position of 
every aircraft, both friendly 
and enemy, are recorded. Radio- 
locators’ messages and those of 
the Royal Observer Corps are 
instantly communicated by 
Headquarters to the Operations 
Room, where they are plotted 
on large-scale table-maps by 
W.A.A.F. girls, whilst senior 
officers watch intently the 
movements of aircraft as 
recorded on the maps. Here, 
too, sits the Chief Controller, 
who is receiving reports direct 
from the fighter pilots in the 
air by radio telephony, and | GENERAL VIEW OF THE OPER: 
[Continued below, on right, } OFFICERS WATCH THE MAP FROM THE’ GALLERY. 
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PLOTTING THE COURSE OF FRIENDLY AIRCRAFT ON A TABLE-MAP 
FOR THE R.A.F. CONTROLLERS. THESE GIRLS USE CROUPIER-LIKE 
RODS TO MANIPULATE THE “‘ PLOTs.”’ 


i Continued.) 
from this room, by merely pressing a _ button, a 


fighter unit can be sent into the air for the reinforcement 

of hard-pressed areas. All the ends of information are gathered 

together and co-ordinated in the Operations Room, and orders are 

given which make sure that every pilot and machine is used to the 

best advantage. It is even possible to overhear the squadron 

leader's orders as he takes his squadron in to the attack, but these 

orders are only listened to, as headquarters never interferes with 

the man in command who is engaged in combat. Many highly 

skilled jobs are now done by women, both in Fighter and Bomber 

Command ; besides the plotting of the maps, for which they use 

long croupier-like rods to manipulate the “ plots,’’ they take down 

and transmit orders and work as radio operators with the men on 

the radiolocators. This last calls for a very high degree of efficiency 

and intensive training, but the W.A.A.F.s have proved themselves 

fully able to take their place alongside the men on the various jobs 

for which they are suited. Our illustrations show some of these 

‘ girls at their work in an Operations Room of Fighter Command, 

AN R.A.F, SERGEANT WATCHES INTENTLY THE POSITION OF THE AIRCRAFT, WHILST A W.A.A.F. TAKES DOWN and give some idea of the importance of the jobs which are being 

A MESSAGE RECEIVED OVER HER HEAD-PHONES. dene tr wemen ob aver Ganlend. 





THE FOUR.DAYS- TOROTONG BAT TLE. 
NOVEMBER, 1042. 


JAPANESE LOSSES. 
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BATTLESHIPS. 
AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 
CRUISERS. 
DESTROYERS. 
SUBMARINES. 
TRANSPORTS. 
FLEET TANKERS. 
GUNBOATS. 


SUPPLY SHIPS. 


ARMED AUXILIARIES. 
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STALINGRAD TO-DAY: i WINTER APPROACHES — 

A DESPERATE STRUGGLE AMIDST — ell en 7 AND THE RUSSIANS TURN FROM 

COMPLETE RUIN. a” , a4 S DEFENCE TO ATTACK. 


Nov, 28, 1942 

















4 THE FIRST SNOWS FALL IN STALINGRAD : A WRECKED GERMAN INFANTRYMEN TAKE A REST IN FRONT OF THEIR SHELTER <AMONG THE RUINS OF STALINGRAD: AN ENEMY 
TANK AND SKELETON BUILDINGS MARK THE SITE HEWN OUT OF A HUGE CRATER . FIELD GUN IN ACTION 
OF THE RED SQUARE, 


AGAINST SOVIET POSITIONS* 
IN THE CITY SUBURBS. 


+ 


Pd 


of 











COMPLETELY WRECKED HOUSES, UNDER A LIGHT FALL OF SNOW, IN THE VICINITY . - . > . saree 
OF THE SOVIET WORKERS’ UNION BUILDING. 


IN THE HEART OF STALINGRAD : DESERTED AND GRIM, THIS CITY SQUARE IS BOUNDED 


—— BY THE RUINS OF ONCE FINE BUILDINGS. 
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A STREET LEADING DOWN TO THE 


VOLGA, PROBABLY UNDER FIRE FROM \ 
. THE OPPOSITE BANK, WITH AN 


ABANDONED GUN IN THE FOREGROUND, 


STILL MORE RUINS IN STALINGRAD: 


GERMAN TROOPS ADVANCING SLOWLY TOWARDS (¢ 
WRECKED BUILDINGS, POTENTIAL MACHINE-GUN NESTS FOR THE DEFENDERS. 


The first snows have fallen in the Stalingrad area, fallen and dispersed, 


and fallen | 
again, and the fighting goes on in the ruined city in mud and fog 


This new push is important, for if the enemy had been able to overcome the Russian 
Winter, however, resistance, he would divide the defender's shallow lines, and 
is beginning to take the whole Russian front in its grip, and before long the real pressure So far, however, the Russians have repelled all 
snows and bitter cold weather may be expected The news 


available at the present counter-attacking, whilst the news of the great 
time shows that the Germans have been concentrating their attacks 


narrow sector in northern Stalingrad, where 


thus be free of frontal 
attacks and are, moreover 
Soviet victory north-west and south 
of the city, cutting German communications between the Don and Stalingrad, threatens 
river | to result in the encirclement of the enemy forces in the entire area. 


on a single 
their forces are nearest to the 
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M PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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LIEUT.-COL. A. MERRIMAN. : LIEUT. D. A. COPPERWHEAT, R.N. LIEUT.-COL. V. B. TURNER, SIR STENSON COOKE. GENERAL DE LA VIGERIE. 
Colonel Merriman, awarded the = Awarded the George Cross for his Colonel Turner, of the Rifle Brigade, has Secretary of the Automobile Asso- He has just arrived in London to 
‘ George Cross for conspicuous bravery in scuttling a blazing arms been awarded the V.C. for most conspicuous ciation since its inception in 1905, join General de Gaulle General 
bravery _in connection with bomb- : ship in Valetta Harbour, Malta. His : bravery in the Western Desert. He was Sir Stenson Cooke died on Novem- d’Astier de la Vigerie commanded 
disposal,” won the decoration in the : prompt action saved the ship from : the leader of a battalion which, isolated, ber 19, at the age of sixty-eight. The French Air Forces in the north at 
big raids in 1940. For two yearshe : blowing up and damaging the har- beat off waves of attacks by about ninety A.A. was virtually created by him. outbreak of war. Transferred to 
has been Scientific Adviser to the : bour. Although blown head over : tanks. He was wounded, but refused al) He governed the organisation himself, Morocco jin June 1940, but dis- 
: C.-in-C. Middle East. : heels by blast, he escaped injury. : aid until the last tank was destroyed and decided all matters of policy. missed shortly after by Vichy. 
Sn SS TS ~ ~ —~ SS = 
- 
», 
2 
a: 
p: SIR WILLIAM BEVERIDGE. GENERAL HERTZOG : 
i The man responsible for the Beveridge Report— : aa es haat ae 
; i social security after the war—started the British gg = Bele Rr pHi yong Pcie alg 
Labour Exchanges, and arranged the food-rationing From the days of the South iin War cn “of 
% scheme during the last hsb Poe ~~ to 1937 the leaders of anti-British sentiment, in 1934 declared 
J he we Ee = Oe camel Cellove —o that he had finished with Republicanism. He lost 
q a t > y eEge, : the Premiership in 1939 by demanding neutrality. 
, EEE TTT Tee ent ~ ~ - ~~~ eee 
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3 | ance aii, ae <= ——~ ee nd 
si ; SIR WILLIAM PARKER BURTON, ; MAJOR-GENERAL BECKWITH-SMITH. 
. | Sir William Burton, President of * vee Racing 7 Genatel Marisa Backudteaniin, DEO. Mc 
at Association, died on November 19. e made a F as oie e a é z ih ae: i nea Commander of the 18th Divisior "died in a prison 
[ great name for himself in yachting circles, captain- GENERAL VON THOMA, G.O.C. AFRIKA KORPS (LEFT), WITH MAJOR BURCK- ae ae ie Bein: os wen . Re . 
ing the late Sir Thomas Lipton’s ‘Shamrock IV.” HARDT, COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN PARACHUTE TROOPS, BOTH PRISONERS, News Agency. He was taken prisoner, with most 
in — a a a “—— ~~ qpeud the The capture of General Von Thoma, now in England as a prisoner of war, was followed f the Division of which he was so proud, in Singa 
oya acht by King George by the taking of another important German officer—Major Burckhardt, Commander of pore. He joined the Coldstream Guards in 1912 
- eee the German parachute troops. Major Burcknardt organised and carried out the assault 
on Crete These two men worked in close co-operation in Africa and in other theatres 
e re war. A great number of Axis commanders have been captured. 
° 





SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS LEAVES THE WAR : : MR HERBERT MORRISON TAKES 








CABINET AND BECOMES MINISTER OF STAFFORD CRIPPS’S PLACE IN THE 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, LIEUT.-COL LORD LOVAT, THE FAMOUS COMMANDO LEADER, LEAVING BUCKINGHAM CABINET 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who has accepted the PALACE WITH HIS WIFE AFTER HE HAD RECEIVED THE D.S.0. AND THE M.<( Mr. Herbert Morrison. who now 
position of Minister of Aircraft Produ —* oe < mnemmntng: the W Me cane 
; * \ c none It was Lord Lovat’s No. 4 Commando who were the first men to jump ashore at Dieppe They a abine as 
and as a result leaves the War Cabinet, became beg mag tes Pigg ee Pty) Ra ‘This is the ¢ te — Gat” Shes tase ace ecretary and Minister of Home Sx y 
a member of that Cabinet as Lord Privy Seal | nad been told by their leader S is the ughest job we ve had ina was silen es 5 # 
- a - . - j nem h tz tters 4 silen ther tr +h Gerr >INNner ; 7 $? 4 . year e ned ir | 
, ; 4 “ ‘ an enemy howitzer battery, and ence em they did, he German gunne eir wiped j 
ee } . He 9 BD pe ow ~ hg = 4 at bayonet-point in hand-to-hand fighting "or extreme gallantry ring th is peration ent on its formation as Minister y 
Lord Lovat was awarded the D > . 7 e Hore ¢ 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE GREAT AKBAR’S BIRTH. 
































“THE GOVERNOR OF CAGRAUN, IN KOTAH, RAJPUTANA, DELIVERING UP THE KEYS | ““AKBAR WATCHING A FIGHT BETWEEN TWO RELIGIOUS SECTS FOR A BATHING-PLACE.” 
OF HIS FORT TO AKBAR IN 1560.” (From the Akbarnamah of the India Museum.) : : (From the Akbarnamah of the India Museum.) 
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7 + 4 
A GENERAL VIEW OF THE GREAT GATEWAY OF ; THE ONLY AUTHENTIC PORTRAIT IN EXISTENCE A PORTRAIT OF THE GREAT EMPEROR: A _ DETAIL 
THE MOSQUE AT FATEHPUR SIKRI, AKBAR’S PALACE, Poa OF EMPEROR AKBAR (1542-1605). FROM ‘‘A DURBAR GIVEN BY AKBAR.” 
(By permission of the India Office.) 7 (By kind permission of the Secretary of State for India.) (From the Akbarnamah of the India Museum.) 
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THE DIWAN-I-AMM, FATEHPUR SIKRI. AKBAR FOUNDED FATEHPUR SIKRI IN 1569. } i THE GREAT MOSQUE AT FATEHPUR SIKRI, ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL IN INDIA. | 

(By permission of the India Office.) | ITS COURTYARD MEASURES 350 FT. BY 440 FT. (By permission of the India Office.) i 

~~ ~ ~ ~~ ~~ os , ~~ ~ —_—_—_— ~~ ~~ — me ee ‘ 
November 23 marked the 400th anniversary of the birth of Akbar, the greatest and | he is chiefly remembered for his outstanding administrative ability. He founded his 
wisest of the Mogul Emperors of India, and a celebration, organised by the Empire capital of Fatehpur Sikri in 1569, as a thank-offering for the birth of a son, Selim. 
Division of the British Council, was held at Burlington House, the above reproduc- The principal building is the great mosque, with its crowning glory, the southern 
tions being from the collection on exhibition. Of particular interest is the famous gateway, in appearance, says Fergusson, “ noble beyond that of any portal attached 
drawing, by permission of the Secretary of State for India, which is said to be the’ to any mosque in India, perhaps in the whole world.’’ Akbar died in 1605, and 


only authentic portrait of Akbar in existence. Great as Akbar was as a conqueror, India lost a really great ruler. 
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See its sparkling 
clearness as it bubbles 
in your glass. 

Take a deep draught. 
How clean and crisp 
it is on the tongue. 


Could you 
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have believed 
that water could 


taste so satisfying? 


(4 pyerPe 


MALVERN 
SPA 





A GAS BOTTLE? 


It is going to be a bottle for holding gases under 
pressure — one operation on a steel tube. Note that 
we said ‘‘one operation.’” That’s the simplicity of 
Accles & Pollock’s work, when your raw material is a 
tube the job’s halfdone. Add A. & P.’s skill in mani 
pulating tubes and the other half’s done. When 


you're free again to make new products, start 
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thinking in terms of precision tubes made and 
manipulated by ACCLES & POLLOCK. 


Just as delightful blended with spirits. ISSUED BY TUBE INVESTMENTS LTD. 
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STEEL TUBES ADVISORY CENTRE - BIRMINGHAM 
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faa eR See a eS 
THE INSECT IN THE WOOD. 

LONE among the insects, the scarab beetle was regarded in antiquity with toleration 

and by the Egyptians was raised almost to the level of a divinity for its humble 

but hygienic industry as a scavenger in the dust. Others of the tribe have won no such 

commendation for beneficence, but are commonly placed with those whom Sir Arthur 

Shipley labelled as the “ minor horrors of war.” Their offensiveness is aggravated by their 

numbers. They are as the “ seed of the sun ’’—an honourable mention which the Japanese 
have conferred on themselves. 

There is indeed a Japanese beetle which this year made its appearance, swarming over 
the Cenowingo Dam between Baltimore and Philadelphia, and probably had previously 
infiltrated across the North American continent till it was implicated in the destruction 
of chestnut and elm in the eastern States. It is not clear whether it is allied to the insect 
which makes way for the infection of the Dutch elm 
disease that has wrought widespread destruction in 
North America as elsewhere, and was, in fact, not 
Dutch in origin, but was imported from Central Europe. 
There are others, criminal in varying degrees : furni- 
ture beetles, longhorn beetles, bark beetles, the beetles 
that bore their way through the bark of the forest tree 
and destroy it beyond recovery. In the Far West are 
ghost forests where millions of trees have been stripped 
of their bark by the Western pine beetle, leaving the 
pine-woods stark and white and a menace to their 
neighbours. The beetles bore their way through the 
bark and raise families of millions to complete the ruin 
of their hosts. The youngest pine-trees put up a fight, 
but sooner or later succumb ; and the only counter- 
measure is the slow, uncertain one of introducing 
some parasite to prey on the invaders. 

By comparison with this ruthlessness the furniture 
beetles are almost guileless pests, and long-standing 
though their record is, are newcomers. The dépreda- 
tions of the forest beetles must be half as old as time ; 
and it is a fact to be remarked that the furniture 
beetles are creatures of the open country who came 
indoors only when food easier to be got at was at their 
disposal. The native domicile of the most widely 
advertised of them, the death-watch beetle, is in 
decayed willow, hawthorn or oak. It becomes a free- 
booter of the oak in old buildings, as well as of elm, 
chestnut and alder, but will only seek conifers when 
they are near hardwoods. 

It is the largest of British Anobiids, or furniture 
beetles, with a name, Xestobium rufovillosum, to 
match, acquiring the popular one of the death-watch 
from the tapping sound made by the adults in April, 
May and June, the mating period. So much has been written 
of the injury it inflicts on the oak roof of Westminster Hall 
and of the timbered roofs of our churches, that it is super- 
fluous to dwell on it. But it may also ravage church pews 
and screens. The fortress Cathedral of Albi, in Southern 
France, where pews and stalls crumble into dust at a pinch, 
appears to have suffered from it. So also did the pews of a 
church near Walsingham, though their dust may have been 
due to some other form of neglect. The death-watch does 
not attack newly-seasoned timber, but only wood hallowed 
by age. It is the biggest of our British furniture beetles, 
from a quarter to a third of an inch long, and of a dark choco- 
late brown, made rather more repulsive by patches of 
yellowish hair. From egg to beetle its life may last two 
years, when it comes out to lay another generation of eggs, 
which hatch into the grubs that tunnel into the timber, 
eating as they go. The dust they leave is in bun-shaped 
pellets, characteristic of no other marauders, 

It is said of the death-watch that it is indifferent to 
incense or to bats, but may be dealt with by a vacuum 
cleaner. Even less responsive is the smaller common 
furniture beetle, Anobium punctatum, which leaves its 
traces behind in the worm-holes of tables and chairs and 
does its work so thoroughly that their legs will collapse 
from hidden rottenness within. It is only one-tenth to 
one-eighth of an inch long, with a hungry larva a 
quarter of an inch long. The householder whose fine old 
furniture, as well as that which is only semi-antique, is 
ruined by it, seldom catches a glimpse of it during its 
residence of one to two years; and nothing but the 
recurring doctoring of the worm-holes seems effective in 
eliminating it. Its most dangerous weapon, apart from 
the magnificent digestion which it shares with other 
wood-borers, is its ability to fly. The beetles, emerging 
in June to August, can and do spread infection, and 
from the white lemon-shaped eggs they lay in cracks or 
holes in wood, the grubs go straight to bore and work 








new tunnels. 

Less domestic but not less dangerous are the six 
species of Lyctus, or powder-post beetles, present in the 
countryside. They are about one-fifth of an inch long, 
thin, but otherwise similar in colour and shape to the 
furniture beetles and, like them, can fly. Their eggs 
are laid in the pores of certain hardwoods ; but timbers 
with very small pores, such as those of birch, are not 


attacked because the eggs are too large to get in. Soft- THE LONGHORN OR LONGICORN BEETLE AND ITS OVAL 


but oak, ash and elm The Longhorn is the largest of the wood - 
plan, at the end of which little of the wood is left. 


Alwyn Jay, 


woods are consequently immune : 
are affected, though only their sapwood is attacked, 
This, however, may be ruined because the larv2 will 
live on it for one to two years, as long as the starch in 
it lasts. At the end nothing remains of it but the fine, flour-like dust ejected from the 
holes, Once established, the Lyctus is the most destructive of the boring beetles, for it 
leaves nothing but a wrack behind; and because it is hard to detect in the early stages, 
is the terror of the timber-yard, where wood not known to be infested may be used for 
panelling or cricket bats that reveal only too late the deadly weakness within. 

Vhe longhorn bectle is fortunately not common in this country, but it has recently 
been found and is believed to be multiplying. It usually attacks only sickly living trees 
or logs lying in the forest when they have become damp. But the beetles are workmen 
on a scale comparable to their size, which may be five-eighths of an inch long, and to that 
of their larva, which are nearly an inch long. Everything about them is on the grand 
scale: the holes they leave in the softwood, an inch in diameter, and the time they stay, 
It is said of the larve that they can be heard gnawing 
the wood on which they are feeding. Some of the species may find their way to timber 
yards, in beechwood : but this is uncommon, Dry wood has no charm for them, and this 
is true also of the pin-hole borers, or Ambrosia beetles, nasty little creatures belying their 
name, which leave their trade-mark in a dark stain caused by a fungus. E. S. Grew. 
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A WILLOW AT SANDFORD-ON-THAMES ATTACKED BY THE 
BEETLE. 

Willows as well as oak and hawthorn are the native home of these death-watch 
beetles before they migrate to the timber of historic buildings, where the damage 
eventually done is out of all proportion to the trifling injury to outdoor trees. 





THE LARVA OF THE COMMON FURNITURE BEETLE IN PLYWOOD. 
The larva of the common furniture beetle, which is about one quarter 
of an inch long and is armed with strong biting jaws, destroys the 
legs of chairs and tables and other furniture which offers similar opportunity. 
They stay in the tunnels they have bored for one or two years. 





CAREFUL WAR-TALK: DIPLOMATS: EMIGRES : FIGHTING MEN. 


” 


AR talk among people “in the know ”’ is naturally the most interesting of all, but 
it does not find its way into print until time has dispelled the risk of undesirable 
revelations. That danger hardly arises from conversations, even in London Embassies 
and Legations, held as far back as 1940, and now safely imparted to the general reader 
n “ Diary OF A DiPpLoMATiIC CORRESPONDENT.” By George Bilainkin, former Diplomatic 
Correspondent, Allied Newspapers. With 27 Illustrations (George Allen and Unwin ; 16s.). 
This book will take front rank among political and journalistic diaries. The author, 
evidently “ a good mixer,” and persona grata in international circles, was constantly meeting 
foreign diplomats, and recorded their remarks at the time. There are portraits of various 
foreign representatives, including the French, Hungarian and Japanese, before their 
departure. All the personalities are made more vivid by lively pen-portraits and anecdotes. 
The most revealing talks are those about the Russo- 
Finnish War and British relations with the Soviet, the 
fall of France and Italy’s *‘ stab in the back,”” Balkan 
affairs, German air raids on Britain, the policy of 
Sweden, Turkey, and Egypt, and the growth of anti- 
British feeling in Japan. 

Mr. Bilainkin mentions that his diary has been 
much abbreviated. The evidence of so many foreign 
envoys, he suggests, might be of the first importance 
if the British people ever demand a “ grand inquest ”’ 
into the neglect of the country’s defences by our pre- 
war statesmen. On the production side one excellent 
feature, rare in modern publishing, is the provision of 
page-headings picking out notable points in the con- 
tents. Such headings, for which I have often pleaded, 
add greatly to the reader’s pleasure and convenience. 

Several ambassadors and other diplomats, with 
whom Mr. Bilainkin talked in 1940, reappear at later 
dates in another memorable work of somewhat similar 
type, recalling conversations with exiled royalties and 
politicians. It is entitled ‘‘ THe LEAGUE oF Lonpon.” 
A Book of Interviews with Allied Sovereigns and 
Statesmen. By H. R. Madol, author of ‘**‘ The Private 
Life of Queen Alexandra.’’ With 23 Illustrations 
(Hutchinson ; ros. 6d.). Not since the French Revolu- 
tion, probably, has London harboured so many exalted 
refugees, and the present gathering is far more varied 
in nationality. They spoke frankly of their experiences 
and ideals. Among them were the Kings of Norway, 
Greece, Yugoslavia and Albania, the Queen of Holland 
and Queen Marie of Yugoslavia, the Crown Princes 
of Norway and Greece, and Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands, President Benes of Czechoslovakia, and 

several Premiers and Foreign Ministers, besides non- 
refugee Ambassadors, including Mr. Winant, M. Maisky, 
and Dr. Wellington Koo, and leaders of the Free Move- 
ments, such as General de Gaulle, Archduke Robert of 
Austria, and Count Karolyi of Hungary. King George of 
Greece said : “ The national forces which escaped capture 
are being reorganised in the Middle East.’’ General Sikorski 
expressed pride that Polish troops were fighting at Tobruk. 

While London publicists were gathering the war com- 
ments of foreign diplomats and émigrés, an enterprising 
American was travelling about Europe and getting the 
‘hang of things ” by talks with prominent persons. His 
conclusions are presented in ‘‘ Time Runs Ourt.”’ By Henry 
J. Taylor (Collins; ros. 6d.). In Finland he visited the 
President ; in Germany he got wind of internal dissensions 
and the building of a great new navy; in France he met 
Marshal Pétain; in Gibraltar, Lord Gort. After a second 
visit to London, he flew home via Africa and Brazil. Both 
in description and argument, Mr. Taylor writes with vigour 
and urgency, and not without humour, but basically his 

book is a grim warning to the Allies to make haste, 

because ** Time rides with the forces of evil.””. His mind 
may be relieved by recent developments, since he con- 
siders Libya the pivot of the whole Axis battle-line. 

‘“The German thrust through the Middle East,’”’ he 

writes, ‘‘ is aimed at our supply lines. It strikes at the 

life-line of ships that go around the Cape to reach North 

Africa. It strikes at our aid to Russia and at our offset 

to the vital Nazi pivot in Libya. This offset is Egypt. 

The core of our whole war is in Egypt. Cairo is the 

United Nations’ war centre.” 

Italian oppression of Greeks in the 
and of Yugoslavs in Dalmatia, an incident in 
Corfu. between an Italian captain and a German 
major, who had never heard of the poet Heine, 
and several sketches of Balkan life and character, 
are among the glimpses of many foreign 
seen in ** TRAVELS WitHOUT A Passport” 
Series. By Henry Baerlein. With 12 Illustrations 
(Muller; 8s. 6d.). This book, like its predecessor 
(the first series), is a kaleidoscope of scenes and 
impressions, ranging over nearly a score of different 
countries, from Norway to Tunis; from Mexico to 
Rumania. Few travel-writers can combine such wide 
experience with so light and genial a touch and a 
happy turn for anecdote and amusing situation. 

Among individual war reminiscences, a ‘* winner ” 
is ‘‘ SuB-LigeuTENANT.”” A Personal Record of the War 
atSea. By Ludovic Kennedy. With 25 Photographs 
(Batsford ; 7s. 6d.). This is the story of a young man’s 
life at Eton and Oxford, and then for two years in a 

destroyer. His father was Captain of the “* Rawalpindi,” lost in that heroic action against 
overwhelming odds. After having witnessed the end of the “ Bismarck,” 
* I felt, somehow, that I had seen Rawalpind: avenged.” 
shows a keen sense of humour. The illustrations are excellent. 

Seafaring is pictured from a different angle—that of a merchant seaman—in “ Loc 
Book.” By Frank Laskier (George Allen and Unwin; §s.). The author, a noted broad- 
caster, describes with grim realism the tough life of the ordinary seaman, with its humours 
and its tragedies, both in peace and war. The book will help civilians to realise their debt 
to the courage and endurance of our sailors. 

As a military counterpart to these maritime yarns comes the tale of a Vancouver man 
who, when the war began, was engaged in publicity work, and later landed on Clydeside 
with the first contingent from Canada. He chronicles his impressions in “* A CANUCK IN 
ENGLAND.” Journal of a Canadian Soldier. By Howard Clegg. With 8 Illustrations 
(Harrap; 4s.).. The author is a member of Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry. 
His reminiscences make good reading, revealing the character of the Dominion troops them- 
selves and their reactions to the Scots and the Fnglish CuHarters FE. Byies. 
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FOOD RATIONS 





en nnene 


WHAT 


ARE 
VITAMINS? 


No one had heard of a vitamin 
until a few years ago and very 
few people have ever seen a 
vitamin. But vitamins are im- 
portant food factors without 
which no diet can be complete. 
The essential vitamins in the 
human diet are A, B;, Bz, C 
and D. Vitamin A helps us to 
see in the dark (the vision of 
night-fighter pilots depends a 
lot on vitamin A) and it also 
helps to protect us from colds 
and other infections. Vitamin D 
builds firm bones and strong 
teeth. Vitamin C is the anti- 
scurvy vitamin and the vitamins 





B; and B2 are good for the 
nerves and the appetite. 

There is no danger of vitamin 
shortage if a careful selection is 
made from the foods available. 
Vitamin A is found in carrots, 
green vegetables, fat fish and 
fish liver oil; vitamin D, though 
short in other foods, is abun- 
dantly available also in fish liver 
oil; vitamins B; and B) in 
National Wheatmeal bread and 
yeast extract; and vitamin C in 
garden produce such as potatoes, 
swedes and green vegetables. 

These natural foods should be 
included regularly in the diet. 


This is one of a series of announcements issued in support 
of the Government’s food policy by the makers of 


CROOKES’ 


HALIBUT 





LIVER OIL 








Tuousanps of lives have been saved by the breeches buoy gear, but 
seamen, coastguards and lifeboatmen know only too well the importance, 
and often the difficulties, of making line contact between the wreck and 
shore. The Schermuly Pistol Rocket Apparatus possesses the advantages 
of other gun and rocket devices with none of their disadvantages. It is, in 
fact, the first line throwing device to be approved by the Board of Trade 


under the Merchant Shipping Life-saving Appliances Act. 


THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
APPARATUS LIMITED, SURREY 














Many people keep their Horlicks to 
have as a nightcap. It helps to 
ensure that deep, restful sleep 
which means abundant energy for 
the next day’s work. 

Fortunately, Horlicks makes no 
demands on the milk supply. The 
correct way to make Horlicks is, 





Mix your Horlicks with water only — 
the milk is already in it 


~ 








and always has been, to mix it with 
water only. The milk is already in ic. 





We ask you to be patient when you 
cannot get Herlicks. Supplies are being 
distributed as evenly as possible and 
should be available equaily for children, 
invalids, and those who drink Horlicks at 


bedtime. 














Your 






Greatcoat 


Good material + good 
tailoring = one Austin Reed 
greatcoat. Warm and 
weatherproof, serviceable 
from all viewpoints, 
good-looking from 





all angles. 


AUSTIN REED of Regent Street 


103-113 REGENT STREET, W.1 ¢ 77 CHEAPSIDE, E.C2. Bath, Belfast, 
Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Harrogate, Hull, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford, Sheffield, 
Southampton. iso at Aldershot, Amesbury, Barmouth, Bothwell, Coventry, Dunbar, 
Grantham, Hove, Llandudno, Piymouth, Richmond (Yorks). 

London Telephone: Regent 6789. 
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FOR 
HIS MAJESTY'S 
FORCES 


HARRODS LTD LONDON SW1 





CAMERAS 
AND FILMS 


B.P.1, PRODUCTS 





There never was a time when 
patience was more of a virtue 
than it is to-day. 
‘“‘Ensign”’ Cameras and Films 
repay, by virtue of their quality, 
your patience in waiting. 


HOUGHTON-BUTCHER MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
WALTHAMSTOW, LONDON, E. 17. 














The 


keenness 
that 


counts 









Those who are surprised at the 
efficiency of our Home Guard forget 
that this great body was born in keen- 
ness to serve. No element of smartness 
do they omit—even to that most 
satisfying shave before duty with that 
other symbol of keen service— Gillette. 


Gillette 


prices tcteding Portes: DAWES STEEL 


Blue Gillette | /3 for 5° Stainless Gillette 1/3 for 5* Thin Gillette 1 /3 for 6 





The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily avatiable for export. 




















GIVE YOUR CAR A SQUARE DEAL 


Sometimes the. very dependability of an Austin-leads its owner to 


treat it thoughtlessly. The Austin runs well, seems to call for nd 
attention — and consequently gets none. Probably it will keep going 
good-naturedly, taking you about your war work without so much 
as a squeak or grumble — for Austins are made that way. But how 
much better for your car —and the war effort — to make certain. 


@ DON’T IGNORE IGNITION. Periodically 
clean sparking plugs, distributor elec- 
trodes, contact breaker points, dynamo 
and starting motor commutators and 
carbon brushes. Adjust plug and contact 
breaker gaps. Your handbook tells you 
how. Keep battery topped up and 
terminals clean. Now and then have 
specific gravity of acid tested. If your 
ignition needs further attention, see your 
Austin dealer early—-and avoid un- 
necessary trouble. 


Keep your 


AUSTIN 
fighting fit 








READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE —it contains useful tips—4d. monthly. 


The Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Longbridge, Birmingham 6.0.175 








942 


TD. 
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per bottle 
4-bottle 119 






Also 
GORDON’S ORANGE AND LEMON GINS 
Bottles 22/6 
GORDON’S SHAKER COCKTAILS 
Bottles 16/6 


Britain and N. Ireland 


Uy 


These prices apply to Gt. 
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She largest gin distillers in the woild 
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TANQUERAY GORDON & CO. LTD 
GIN DISTILLERS, LONDON 
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RC He Fie VERMOU LY) 
We wy, 


— ‘© Vaimnour ” 


Vermouth. Genuine choice wines 


is a quality 


and health giving herbs are blended 
into a real Vermouth, which 
provides the ideal aperitif or with 
added ingredients, a delightful 
cocktail. 

Unfortunately supplies are re- 
stricted — if you are fortunate 


a bottle, treat it 


Produced by : 
ames 


VERMOUTIERS (London) LIMITED 
Sackville House, Piccadilly, W.1 = 
— 


enough to get 


with care. 











OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUN 





THE WORLDS/|BEST WEATHERPROOFS 


l 
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SERVICE KIT—Regular and Auxiliary. 


Low charges for best work on Best 





materials. 
HAYMARKET, 


Agents in all towns. 
LONDON, Ss. @. 









FOR KEEPING = 8 Spake: 
COOL IN TOO! | | 
AHOT SPOT a 


WARM IN WINTER 

COOL IN SUMMER 
COMFORTABLE AND SMART 

IN ANY CLIMATE 





Stocked by high-class hos 


ters and outfitters everywhere 











OVERSEAS!) 
SHIPPING. 


When you call at 
HALIFAX 
Nova Scotia 


SAINT JOHN 


New Brunswick 


MONTREAL 


Quebec or 


VANCOUVER 
British Columbia 





SINCE 1858 


British Consols SMALL PACKET I’- 


| or “EXPORT ” (aquotuge paper) LARGE PACKET 2'6 


PLUS P 
| Virginio cigarettes at competitive prices ae Te 


“In Bond" for Bomenger and crew use, 








TOBACCOS AND 
CIGARETTES 





MACDONALD’ 


ASK FOR THEM AT N.A.A.F.1 CANTEENS 








aes 


Barling 


PIPE sss | 








Supplies of 
Barling Pipes 
are limited. You 
may not always 
be able to obtain 
one just when you 
want, or your own par- 
ticular pattern When 
obtainable, prices are 


Standard or 
Sandblast - - 
Ye Olde Wood 
Selected Grains 15/6 Is 6 21/6 25/- 
Index early marked om stem, 
B. BARLING & SONS, LONDON, N.W.E (est. 812 
“Makers of the World's Finest Pipes.’ 


atric 


Mt et 
106 13/6 166 20. 
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Good work .... good whisky 


JOHNNIE WALKER 


Born 1820—still gong strong 
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